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Less space is given to the discussion of the boycott (40 pages) though 
this topic is made to include the label and the white-list as well. Doubt- 
less this is due to the fact that the boycott is more particularly an 
American development. It is the author's opinion that there is not 
available enough data to decide whether the boycott is a practical suc- 
cess or not. On the question of the morality of the boycott, reference 
is made to the agreement among the most intelligent and most popular 
labor leaders in the view that it is not in the least objectionable ; yet 
from the standpoint of social significance and the complex inter-rela- 
tions of modern industry, the author supports the opinion that it can 
hardly be justified. 

The employers' side receives attention in a separate chapter. Here 
is summed up the leading facts on employers' organizations and their 
policies. The last chapter makes brief reference to organized methods 
of conciliation and arbitration in Europe, Australia and America. 

The study as a whole is a concise statement of facts and theories 
made in such a way as to afford opportunity for comparison of methods 
and practices in the various countries. It deals with fundamental and 
underlying principles rather than with surface facts, and institutes its 
comparisons primarily between underlying relations. Its translation 
into German from the Russian renders available to a wider number of 
readers a contribution of distinct worth. A list of references covering 
thirty pages at the end indicates the scope of the sources consulted. 

G. G. Groat. 

University of Vermont. 

The Cause of Business Depressions as Disclosed by an Analysis 
of the Basic Principles of Economics. By Hugo Bilgram, in col- 
laboration with Louis Edward Levy. With twenty-six diagrams. 
Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 19 14. — xvii, 
S30 pp. 

The thesis here maintained is that business depressions are caused by 
inadequacy of the currency. The demonstration runs as follows : 

When prosperity prevails, the active demand for money stimulates 
borrowing and sends up interest rates, thereby increasing the total pay- 
ments made by active business men to the relatively passive class of 
lenders. This process tends to contract the volume of currency avail- 
able for business use ; but this effect is not marked for some time be- 
cause the lenders put the excess of their incomes over their expendi- 
tures back into active use by making new loans. Nevertheless the 
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effective supply of currency does not grow as fast as the money work to 
be done. For (i) prices rise and " the same amount of money can 
no longer compass the same volume of traffic " ; (2) "an increasing 
fraction of the total money is . . . withheld from circulation ' ' by the 
growth of savings among the steadily-employed wage earners; (3) as 
borrowers approach the limits of their credit, the volume of new loans 
declines (page 368). 

Thus prosperity leads in the end to monetary stringency — that is, to 
an increase of passive funds at the expense of active funds. Business 
enterprises are compelled to retrench because they cannot get enough 
money to finance their operations and because they fear future pressure. 
As the stress becomes more severe, hoarding begins, bank reserves de- 
cline, loans are curtailed, prices fall and a financial panic is imminent. 

During the depression of trade which follows, outstanding debts are 
reduced by bankruptcies and by repayments. Interest rates on new 
loans go down and old loans are refunded. Hence the aggregate of 
interest payments made by business men to lenders declines — declines 
indeed until it is actually less than the current expenditures of the 
capitalist class. It is this result of depression which finally starts a re- 
vival of prosperity. For, since lenders spend more than their current 
receipts, their passive funds are gradually converted again into active 
funds. As the locked-up money and credit currency flow back into 
the channels of trade, business men are enabled to reopen their idle 
plants and to re-employ their idle men. 

New crises and depressions could never occur if business men were 
always able to secure enough funds to buy and sell as they wish. They 
cannot do so now chiefly because our laws limit the amount of notes 
and deposit currency which the banks can provide. By restricting com- 
petition in the making of credit currency, we have unwittingly enabled 
lenders to impose a monopoly tax upon industry — that is, to exact 
interest rates exceeding just compensation for their personal services 
and their risks. Of course the remedy is to reform our banking laws 
by accepting assets as the basis of our currency — not " ephemeral busi- 
ness paper," but national, state and city bonds, and " real-estate liens, 
of which there is undoubtedly an ample supply attainable to cover every 
possible demand for currency" (page 407). 

Mr. Bilgram has been in business as a manufacturer of machinery for 
thirty-five years. But in framing his theory of crises he has paid sin- 
gularly little attention to business experience. Instead, he has based 
his investigation on " those economic propositions which are manifestly 
true," and has proceeded by " methods of purely logical deduction " 
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(page v). Had he appealed to experience he would have found that 
his pet reform, real-estate liens as a basis for bank credit, has been 
tried in several American states with disastrous results ; that when lim- 
itations on the expansion of bank credits have been relaxed in brisk 
times, speculation has been encouraged, prices have risen rapidly and 
crises have been rendered more violent ; that there is no evidence of 
the accumulation of passive funds in the hands of lenders during 
periods of prosperity ; and that there are several important factors in 
causing crises not taken into account by his own ' ' full and complete 
explanation." 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 
Columbia University. 

Business Organization and Combination. By LEWIS H. HANEY 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. — xiv, 483 pp. 

In this volume the author has included a number of topics not at all 
closely related. The four books into which the work is divided deal 
with the general nature of business organization, the evolution and forms 
of business organization, the structure and life history of a typical busi- 
ness corporation, and with public policy, the corporation and trust 
problems. 

The discussion in book i is merely introductory in character. The 
most interesting portion of the volume is contained in book ii. Here 
the author presents a lengthy treatment of what he terms forms of 
business organization. In his terminology, " business organization " in- 
cludes not merely partnerships, joint stock companies and corporations, 
but also all forms of combination. The next chapter entitled " Simple 
Business Trusts " is largely a discussion of trusts in the legal sense and 
serves to introduce the following classification of business organizations 
growing out of combinations : I. Simple Combinations. Associations 
(direct combination of natural persons as in partnership) . II. Com- 
pound Combinations. ( 1 ) Associations (the loosest agreements direcdy 
between individual members of different associations, trade " associa- 
tions ") ; (2) Federation (combinations of organizations which remain 
separate and retain considerable autonomy, most simple arrangements 
and pools) ; (3) Consolidation (combinations of organizations in which, 
while members may remain nominally separate, direction of business 
is fused). The last classification is further divided as follows : (A) Par- 
tial Consolidation, (a) Securities Holding (direction of business organ- 
izations consolidated through stock ownership, with separate existence 
formally maintained) ; (B) Complete Combination, (a)Merger (com- 



